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Pneumatic mail-box 
Night safe-deposit box 
Waste-paper receptacle 
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(Answers on page 18) 


Live-stock ambulance 
Horsepower-saving device 
Race-horse moving van 


Railroad fire-engine 
Line inspection car 
Steam roller-coaster 
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"Big 5° Foreign Ministers Recess 


ATIONS which win wars decide 

the terms of the peace. 

These terms are drawn up by the 
statesmen of the victorious nations 
in the form of peace treaties. 

Nations which lose wars must 
agree to the terms of the peace 
treaties. They have no other choice. 

World War II was won by the 
United Nations. 

It was lost by Germany, Italy, Bul- 
garia, Romania, Hungary, Finland, 
and Japan. 

The foreign ministers of the Big 
Five nations, shown at the top of 
this page, are preparing the peace 
treaties which the defeated coun- 
tries must sign. 

When this is done, the United Na- 
tions will take steps to make sure the 
terms of the treaties are carried out. 


PURPOSE OF TREATIES 


The peace treaties will tell the de- 
feated countries what they must do 
to win back the trust and friendship 
of the United Nations. 

When they have done this, Ger- 
many, Italy, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary, Finland, and Japan will be 
admitted to the United Nations. It 
may be many years before this hap- 
pens. 

The peace treaties will tell these 
countries how much territory they 
must give up, what resources they 
must yield, and the amount of war 
debts they must pay. 

They will be told what industries 
will be controlled by the victor na- 
tions, what areas will be zones of 
military occupation, and which of the 
defeated peoples must be moved to 
other countries. 


The peace treaties should be tair 
and just, so that they do not sow 
the seeds of a future war. 

The “Big 5” Council of Foreign 
Ministers is working toward a just 
peace. 


“BIG 5” COUNCIL 


Members of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, who are drawing up the 
peace treaties of World War II, are: 
U. S. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes; British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin; Russian Foreign Com- 
missar Vyacheslav Molotov; French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault; 
and Chinese Foreign Minister Wang 
Shih-chieh. 

Each of these foreign ministers 
has a staff of experts to advise him. 

Each foreign minister also has a 
substitute, called a deputy. If a for- 
eign minister should be taken ill, or 
be unable to attend a meeting of the 
Council, his deputy would act for 


‘ him. 


The deputy for Secretary of State 
Byrnes is Assistant Secretary of State 
James C, Dunn. 

It may take a year, or even longer, 
for the Big Five foreign ministers to 
draw up peace treaties for all the 
defeated nations. 

But these statesmen cannot _stay 
away from the countries they repre- 
sent for that long a time. 

For this reason, the foreign min- 
isters decided to hold Council meet- 
ings every few months. 

Between meetings of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, their assistants 
will continue to work on details of 
the peace terms and prepare for the 
next meeting. 


When the peace treaties have been 
completed, they will be submitted to 
the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, France, 
and China for their approval. 

If the “Big 5” nations approve the 
peace treaties, the treaties will next 
be sent to the remaining forty-six 
members of the United Nations for 
their approval. 


MANY PROBLEMS 


The Council of Foreign Ministers 
is faced with many problems. 

They must agree on a solution to 
these problems before the peace 
treaties can be made up. 

One problem is the future ot 
Italy’s colonies (see Theme Article 
beginning on page 4). 

Another is the problem of new 
boundaries for Italy and Germany. 
Yugoslavia, a member of the United 
Nations, wants the port of Trieste. 
which now is a part of Italy. France 
wants the industrial region called the 
Ruhr, which is part of Germany. 

A third problem concerns the pres 
ent governments of Romania, Bul. 
garia, and Hungary. 

The United States and Great Brit- 
ain feel that these governments are 
undemocratic, and do not want to 
deal with them. 

Russia disagrees. Russia says that 
these governments are democratic, 
and the Russians want to draw up 
peace terms with these governments. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers 
did not agree on any of these prob- 
lems at its first meeting, which ad- 
journed on October 1. 

The Council will again take up 
these problems at its next meeting. 
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Wave of Strikes 
Hits the Nation 


NATION-WIDE wave of strikes 
hit the U. S. in recent weeks. 

More than one-million workers be- 
came jobless as the result of these 
‘trikes. 

Another two and a half million 
workers became unemployed be- 
cause of cut-backs in war plants after 
V-J day. 

Millions of workers are expected 
to lose their jobs while our factories 
are being reconverted. 

The wave of strikes slowed down 
the nation’s entire reconversion pro- 
gram. Huge industries were para 
lyzed by strikes, and millions of dol- 
lars worth of business were lost. 

Labor and management are equally 
responsible for preventing strikes. 
Both sides should do all in their 
power to reach an agreement on 
wages. 

Most of the recent strikes occurred 
because the labox unions did not get 
what they asked for. They asked for 
higher hourly rates of pay. Most of 
them demanded about a 30% increase 
in hourly pay. 

They wanted this much so that 
their weekly take-home pay would 
be the same as it was during war- 
time. Then the workers put in 48 








hours a week on the job, getting paid 
for 52. This is figured as follows: 
40 hours at straight pay; all overtime 
(8 hours a week) at time-and-a-half. 

That’s the explanation of the slo- 
gan “52 for 40” on the sign carried 
by the picket in the photo below. 

When the management and a 
union cannot agree, the ‘union — if it 
plans to go on strike — must give 30 
days’ notice. In the meantime, the 
U. §. Labor Department tries to get 
the management and union to agree. 
Also, the State offers its services to 
help prevent the strike. 

But in hundreds of cases recently, 
neither the Federal Government nor 
the states succeeded in preventing 
strikes. After a strike is called, they 
double their efforts to get the union 
and management to end it. 

Because of the great number of 
strikes, Secretary of Labor Schwel- 
lenbach has called a conference, to 
start Nov 5, between labor leaders 
and management leaders. This big 
Labor-Management Conference will 
be held in Washington. 

The Conference will try to figure 
out a way for more cooperation be- 
tween management and labor. They 
will try to find a way to avoid strikes 
by labor and lock-outs by manage- 
ment. 

If the Conference fails, Congress 
will probably pass some new law in 
an effort to keep factories running 
and workers on the job 


Press Association 


Workers on strike at Texaco refinery, Port Arthur, Texas, demand as much 
weekly pay for 40 hours of work as they received for 52 hours during war. 





Associate Justice Harold Burton 
is new member of Supreme Court. 


Supreme Court 
Now in Session 


HE United States Supreme Court, 

the highest judicial* body in the 
land, has a new member. 

He is the former Senator from 
Ohio — Harold H. Burton. 

Senator Burton, now Associate 
Justice Burton, is a Republican. He 
was nominated for the Supreme 
Court by President Truman, and ap- 
proved by the U. S. Senate. 

When the Supreme Court opened 
early this month, Associate Justice 
Burton occupied the seat formerly 
held by the Associate Justice Owen 
D. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, who 
retired because of his age (70 years). 

The Supreme Court decides 
whether laws conform to the Con- 
stitution. The court’s decisions are 
made on a majority basis. 

The Supreme Court is headed by 
a Chief Justice — Harlan F. Stone, of 
New York. The other eight justices 
are officially called Associate 
Justices. 

They are: Stanley F. Reed, or Ken- 
tucky; Felix Frankfurter, of Massa- 
chusetts; Frank Murphy, of Michi- 
gan; Robert H. Jackson, of New 
York; Hugo L. Black, of Alabama; 
William O. Douglas, of Connecticut; 
Wiley Rutledge, of Iowa; and the 
newly-appointed Harold H. Burton, 
of Ohio. 
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NE of the most troublesome prob- 

lems now facing the United Na- 

tions is what to do with Italy’s 
colonies. 

Italy set out on her hunt for col- 
onies in 1890. 

Italian troops took possession of a 
small town in Eritrea—a narrow, 
barren coastal strin in northeast Afri- 
ca. 

Soon afterwards, the Italians made 
all of Eritrea their colony. 

Then, Italy’s armies fought wars of 
conquest to 
Africa. 

At the outbreak of World War II 
on September 1, 1939, Italy's colonial 
empire in Africa included Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland, Libya, and Efhi- 
opia. (See map on page 6. ) 

Italy's empire also included the 
small European nation, Albania, and 
the Dodecanese Islands in the Ae- 
gean Sea. 

As World War II spread, the Ital- 
ian armies suttered defeat after de- 
feat. Italy was forced to surrender 
her colonies, one after another. 

In January, 1943, the British army 
captured Tripoli—and Italy was 
stripped of her last stronghold. 

Thus, two ind a half years after 
Benito Mussolini—the fascist dic- 


win more colonies in 


tator of Italy — plunged the Italians 
into war, Italy lost her African em- 
pire. 

To many people, the Italian em- 
pire was a joke. 

Much of Italy's African possessions 
consisted of barren desert, which 
other nations regarded as worthless. 
Many people thought the Italians 
were foolish to collect desert lands 
and spend huge sums in an effort to 
colonize them. 

But to millions of African peoples, 
Italy's ambition to build a colonial 
empire was not a joke. Ethiopians 
and Libyans saw their villages de- 
stroyed and thousands of their men, 
women, and children slain as the 
price of Italy's desire to expand. 

Nor was ‘t a joke to the Italian 
people. 

Mussolini’s attempts to build an 
empire were costly. To pay the cost, 
Italian families were taxed heavily. 
They were als: required to send their 
sons to fight — and perhaps die — in 
wars of aggression.* 

As Italy's empire grew, the number 
of titles for King Victor Emmanuel 
III also grew. He was King of Italy, 
but he had no real power. Mussolini 


had it all. 


*Meons werd is defined on p. 13 


Photos by Fritz Henle from Monkmeye: 


Tripoli, Libya’s important seaport, is a city of mosques* and minarets*. It is terminus of three caravan routes. 


In 1936 Italy conquered Ethiopia, 
and Victor Emmanuel was _pro- 
claimed Emperor of Ethiopia. 

In 1939 Albania fell to the Italian 
armies, and Victor Emmanuel was 
proclaimed King of Albania. 

But after Italy surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to the Allies on Septem- 
ber 8, 1943, the Italian King lost 
these “extra” titles. Ethiopia and Al- 
bania again became independent 
nations. 

Ethiopia is ruled by Emperor 
Haile Selassie, who fled to Great 
Britain when the Italians invaded his 
country. 

Italy's first attempt to conquer 
Ethiopia —then called Abyssinia — 
occurred in 1889. Ethiopian troops 
wiped out 10,000 Italian soldiers in— 
the Battle of Adowa, and the Italians 
withdrew from the country. 

But in 1936, Italian tanks, planes, 
and artillery slaughtered thousands 
of natives armed only with rifles and 
spears — and Ethiopia fell. 


WILL KING ZOG RETURN? 


‘ Albania’s ruler, King Zog, also fled 
when Italian troops occupied his 
country in 1939. 

King Zog wishes to return to Al- 
bania. But the Albanians have not 












yet decided on their future form of 
government. The “Big 5” Foreign 
Ministers, meeting in London last 
month, offered no hope to King Zog. 

The “Big 5” Foreign Ministers had 
long talks over the question: What 
should be done with Italy’s colonies? 

The problem of what to do with 
Eritrea, Italien Somaliland, Libya, 
and the Dodecanese Islands proved 
too difficult to solve so quickly. The 
“Big 5° Ministers adjourned their 
meeting without solving this prob- 
lem. They will try again next month. 

Before we discuss why the “Big 5” 
Ministers were unable to agree on 
the future of Italy's colonies, we 
should know something about the 
colonies themselves. 


ERITREA 


Eritrea covers 15,754 square miles 
and has a population of about 600,- 
500 people. 

The lowlands along the coast, 
which borders the Red Sea, are in- 
fested with malaria. Inland, the soil 
is poor, and there is not enough rain 
for the crops. 

For these reasons, few Italian 
farmers have been willing to move 
to Eritrea—even though Italy is 
badly over-crowded. 

You may wonder why Italy wanted 
Eritrea. 

Italy occupied Eritrea because it 
was one of the few territories in Af- 
rica that had not already been colon- 
ized, 

Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
and Turkey owned huge slices of 
Africa. Since they considered Eritrea 
worthless, none of these nations was 
opposed to letting Italy have it. 


LIBYA 


Italy did not want to go to war 
with France or Britain in order to 
obtain African colonies. So she 
looked arounc for an “easy mark”— 
and chose Turkey. 

Turkey owned two provinces in 
Africa — Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, 
later to be joined in one colony and 
called Libya, 

Libya was not much of a prize. 

A country of hot, arid deserts, Lib- 
ya occupies about 637,000 square 
miles. Its population is about 800,000 
—or approximately one inhabitant 
for every square mile. Only the coast- 
al areas of Libya are suitable for 
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crops —dates, lemons, olives, alm- 
onds, and tobacco. 

But late-comers cannot be choos- 
ers. To obtair. Libya, Italy in 1911 
declared war on Turkey. Italian 
troops invaded Tripolitania. 

Italy’s strong navy prevented Tur- 
key from sending reinforcements 
through the Mediterranean to Tri- 
politania. The native army, led by a 
Turkish general, was no match for 
40,000 Italians, and in 1912 Turkey 
asked for peace. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


Italian Somaliland, a hilly country 
except for it. coastal region, was 
a much more valuable colony than 
Eritrea. 

Exports from Italian Somaliland 
include hides, cotton, ivory, cotton- 
seed oil, butter, and incense. 

Incense is a spice or gum which 
produces a ‘fragrant smell when 
burned. It is widely used in religious 
ceremonies. 

The population of Italian Somali- 
land is more than 1,300,000. 


DODECANESE ISLANDS 


The peace treaty with Turkey gave 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica to Italy. 
It also gave Italy the Dodecanese 
Islands, which Italian troops had oc- 
cupied during the war. 


An oasis in Libya. Most of Libya is made up of hot, arid desert land. 
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The Dodecanese Islands are a 
group of thirteen islands located in 
the Aegean Sea. They are inhabited 
by Greeks, but were under Turkish 
rule until 1912. 

The islands have little commercial 
value. There is some sponge-fishing, 
and olives and tobacco are grown. 
The population numbers about 140,- 
000 people. 

The real value of the Dodecanese 
Islands is thei: strategic position. 

The Italians fortified the largest is- 
land, Rhodes, as a munitions center 
and naval base. 

Possession of the Dodecanese Is- 
lands helped to make Italy strong in 
the Mediterranean. 


“BIG 5” CONFER 


When the “Big 5” Foreign Min- 
isters met in London last month, 
Italy asked for permission to keep 
her African colonies. 

Italy wants to manage her colonies, 
under the supervision of the United 
Nations Organization, by what is 
called an individual trusteeship. 

This means that Italy alone would 
occupy and manage her colonies — 
but Italy would be responsible to the 
United Nations Organization for 
everything she did. 

For example, Italy could not for- 
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Italy’s former colonies are shown in light brown. The Council of Foreign Ministers must decide their future. 


tify her colonies without first obtain- 
ing permission from the United Na- 
tions Organization. 
The United States 
ain favored this plan. 
Russia opposed it. 
In order to break the deadlock* 
hetween the United States and Brit- 


and Great Brit- 


ain on the one side and Russia on 
the other, U. S. Secretary of State 
Byrnes made a new proposal. 

He suggested that all Italian col- 
onies should be placed under a col- 
lective trusteeship. This means that 
the United Nations Organization 
would govern these colonies. 


Foreign Commissar Molotov re 
jected this proposal. 

All of the “Big 5” must agree bx 
fore a decision can be made. 

Since they could not agree at this 
time, the question of what should be 
done with Italy's colonies has been 
postponed for a later meeting. 




















T seems that every time you 
| turn around these days, 
someone proudly announces 
that he has just built “the big- 
gest airplane in the world.” 


With the present trend 


Air News 
Artist's drawing shows how Hughes Hercules will look when completed. 


now under construction at the 
Hughes’ Aircraft Company 
plant in Culver City, California. 

There’s no doubt that the 


| Hercules is the biggest aircraft 


toward large aircraft, this is an | 


honor which doesn’t last 
long. Next week —or 
month — someone else is almost 
certain to start building an even 
bigger plane. But it must be fun 
while it lasts. 

Howard Hughes, the million- 


very | 
next | 


ever to leave a blueprint and 
take shape in an aircraft plant. 

In order to move this 400- 
ton flying boat down to its 
launching site at Long Beach, 
California, it will be necessary 


| to tear down the entire build- 


aire flyer, and Henry Kaiser, the | 


West Coast shipbuilder, are | 
having their share of the fun — 
about twenty-one million dol- 


lars’ worth! 

That’s the cost so far of their 
Hughes Hercules — a_ giant 
8-engined flying boat which is 


ing which houses it. 

Then, a ten-wheeled cradle 
will carry the 220-foot hull 
along the broadest highway to 


the sea, over specially rein- 
forced bridges. 

The wings, measuring 320 
feet (longer than a_ football 


field), and the 92-foot-wide tail, 
will follow separately 





Press Associa. ior 


Hercules is 220 ft. long, 30 ft. high, and 25 ft. wide. 











The giant sky freighter is 
constructed almost entirely out 
of duramold, a combination of 
plywood and plastics. The only 
metal parts of the airframe will 
be its bracings, leading edges 
of the wings, and _ engine 
mounts. 

Eight Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines, of 3,000 h.p. each, will 
be installed—a _ tremendous 
power total of 24,000 h.p. 

Inside its sleek hull, the 
Hercules will be able to carry 
720 fully-equipped troops, or 
70 tons of cargo. As a hospital 
plane, she can carry more than 
300 stretcher cases. All this 
would be in addition to the 40 
tons of fuel needed to feed her 
eight power-plants. 

The Hercules should be 
completed and ready to soar 
skywards sometime next Janu- 
ary. 

When she taxis away from 
the dock that day, the man at 
the controls will be Howard 
Hughes himself. 

The Hercules will be insured 
for $4,000,000 on her maiden 
flight, but a lot of people will 
be holding their breaths any- 
wav 


PLANE SPEAKING 





American aircraft production 
has been slashed by 90 per cent 
since the end of the war. It is 
estimated that only 250,000 
workers will be employed in 
aircraft manufacturing in the 
next twelve months. Since there 
were 2,500,000 employed dur- 
ing the war, this slash means 


that only one aircraft worker | 


out of every ten will keep his 
job. 


°o eo ° 
The CAA has turned over 
more than 200 airfields in 41 


states to communities, who will 
use them as municipal airports. 


| CAA wants the Government to 


finance more than 3,000 new 
airports, mainly for use in pri- 
vate flying. 
°o ° °o 

Watch for the revolutionary 
new DC-8 to supplant the 
DC-3s now in airline operation. 
The DC-8 mounts its engine in 
the nose, and has two counter- 




















What is a “howgozit 
curve?” 
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rotating props behind the tail. 
Wings are free of engines, and 
drag is cut tremendously. This 
means that the DC-8 will be 
able to carry a heavier payload 
(more passengers) than the 
DC-3, at a lower operating cost 
to the airlines. 
oO ° Qo 


A new “baseball” type para- 
chute has been developed for 
dropping cargo from planes. 
Among the features of the new 
chute are less oscillation,* the 
ability to be launched from 
planes traveling at high speeds, 
and less shock when opening. 
AAF planes used the chute to 
drop mines, delicate radar sets, 
and portable pigeon lofts. 


o oO ° 


The Navy has a new gun 
synchronizer system. It works 
by an electrical method that 
permits guns to be placed any- 
where within the propeller arc. 
The new synchronizer system 
has been used to control the 
fire of four machine guns and 
one cannon through one pro- 
peller. 





*Means word is defined on p. 13. 
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AMERICA 


LOUIS AGASSIZ (1807-1873) 
Greatest of Science Teachers 


URING the latter part of the 19th century there was hardly an active nat- 
uralist in America who had not either studied under Agassiz or been a 
pupil of one of his students. Agassiz encouraged his students to see for 
themselves, and to do hard, continuous work without the support of a 
teacher. 

Born at Motier-en-Vuly in French Switzerland, Agassiz received an 
excellent education and was a world-famous scientist before he came to 
America in 1846. Two years later he became professor of natural history 
at the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard. He immediately began to 
gather, in an old shanty, the collections which formed the basis of the great 
Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology. Since 1859 this Museum has 
had a profound influence as a center of scientific research. It is an enduring 
monument to a great scientist and teacher. 
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5. Agassiz established the 
first school for studying sci- 
ence directly from specimens. 
4. One day, students tried to trick Agassiz by combining the parts of |7iiee] He said the out-of-doors was 
_ insects and asking him to identify the strange specimen. t/, the best text book. 




















TEXT BY MARION SECUNDA + DRAWING BY DON BURGESS * 
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PLASTIC-GLASS CAST 


LASTER of Paris is gypsum 
(calcium sulphate) mixed 
with water. 

Nearly a hundred years ago 
-in 1852, to be exact — sur- 
geons began to use plaster of 
Paris for immobilizing*® broken 
arms, legs, and bodies. 

If you have ever had to wear 
a plaster cast, you know 
troublesome it is. 


how 


Plaster casts are heavy 
and uncomfortable. 

A new type of cast was de- 
signed some years ago by Dr. 
Roger Anderson of Seattle, 
Washington. But Dr. Anderson’s 
cast also had many 
tages. 


, bulky 


disadvan- 


The disadvantages of plaster 
casts have now been eliminated 
that combines 
and plastic materials. 

The plastic-glass cast is ap- 
plied as a bandage. 

This bandage is made of 
unusual mixture of materials. 

It is composed of 80% cellu- 
lose acetate and 20% Fiberglas. 
It looks like knitted yarn. 

The plastic-glass bandage is 
dipped into a liquid before it 
is applied to an injury 
as the liquid in the bandage 
dries, the 
hard cast 


in a cast glass 


an 


As soon 


tic-glass cast is silky and 
smooth. 
The open mesh in the cast 


allows air to penetrate and cir- 
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Plastic-glass cast is applied. After aiid is immersed in sélution, 
it is wrapped on and allowed to set and dry until cast becomes rigid. 


| the new cast are non-poisonous 





bandage becomes a | 
| could burn continuously 
The interior of the new plas- | 








culate near the wound. Thus, 
the cast is cool and pleasant to 
wear. 

The plastic-glass cast does 
not absorb water. Thus, a pa- 
tient may bathe while wearing 
it. 

The materials which compose 


and_non-irritating— so _ that 
wounds are not endangered. 
No allergic® reactions have 
been reported by patients wear- 
ing the plastic-glass cast. 
The plastic-glass cast 
other advantages. 
It is light in weight, compact, 
and transparent to X-rays. 
Plastic-glass casts weigh only 
one-fourth to one-sixth as much | 
as plaster of Paris casts. 
The new type cast 
ready proved its worth. 
It has been applied to several 
patients at the United States | 
Naval Hospital with great suc- 
cess. 
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1,000 Year Lamp 


The less brilliantly a lamp 
filament burns, the longer it 
lives. 

It is possible to design and 
build an electric lamp which 
for a 
thousand years. 

But such a lamp would be 
hardly brighter than a firefly. It 
would be useless for lighting 
purposes. 
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ALFRED D. 


—— a 


BECK, Editor 


Acme 


wagon and convertible coupe is “sportsman’s 


convertible’ which Ford Motor Company will soon begin to build. The 
new model's body differs from the all-wood type in that the wooden 
panels cover a steel frame. The demountable top will be power-operated. 


DIVING 
NAIL 


HE invitations to Tech’s 

birthday party carried a 
“Accept at your own 
risk.” 

In spite of this, or perhaps 
because of it, everyone in the 
crowd accepted. 

Things were the 


really in 


| groove when Tech announced, 


“Get your for the 
stunts!” 

“This is it,” Nick told Ellen. 
“Let’s face it together.” 

“Attention puh-leese!” 
shouted Tech. “Each couple 
draw a card from the hat. Do 
—or try to do — what the card 
says. You'll find the necessary 
equipment on the kitchen 
table.” 

Ellen drew a card from the 
hat. 

“Let’s see what we’ve drawn, 
Nick,” she said. “It says: 

A Diving Nail You Two Must 

Make 
If You Would Earn 
Share Of Cake 

“Look here, Ellen,” 
pointed to-the card. 
P.S.—” 

You'll need a cork, a nail, a 
test tube, water, 3 feet of bell 
wire, and 2 dry cells. 

“I wish we had a diagram,” 
said Ellen. 

“T'll draw one. The word 
dive suggests water, and the 
only thing on our list that will 
hold water is the test tube.” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Ellen. 
“Now, I have an idea,” she said. 
“A cork can float and a nail 


partners 


Your 


Nick 


“There's a 
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can’t. Let’s push the nail 
through the cork. Then, they'll 
both float.” 

“Now, all we have to do is 
make the nail dive,” Nick said. 

“You could push it down,” 
Ellen said. 

“Uh-uh. This wire must mean 
it has to be done by electricity. 
Umm. I’ve got it —an electro- 
magnet!” 

“Where is it 
go?” 

“We could coil the wire 
around the test tube — Ike this.” 
Nick demonstrated. 

“Well what are we waiting 
for?” asked Ellen. 

“There — it’s finished,” he 
added. “I hope it works. Con- 
nect the cells.” 

Ellen obeyed. 

“Gosh — look at it dive when 
the current goes on,” cried El- 
len. “Oh Nick, you’re a genius!” 

“In that case,” Nick _ said, 
“howzabout bringing me some 
of that birthday cake?” 


supposed to 
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“We're all 
ready to carry on” 


SAYS THE COACH 


a 


r) 


re 
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sf 
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“The past four pense gave us some 





tough going, and there’s no denying it. 
After all, a shortage of men and equip- 
ment can put a crimp in any game. 


“We came through all Okay. But it 
sure will seem good to have a full squad 
again and all the new equipment we 
need. We’re set to carry on from where 
the war caught us.” 


* 


The man-power and material situ- 
ation in Wilson factories gets better by 
the hour. It’s heading up to full volume 
production of top quality Wilson in- 
flated and leather goods. It won’t be 
long now until your dealer will have a 
full stock of the newest developments in 
equipment for basketball and for all 
other sports. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. * 

Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live” 
campaign to commemorate our war heroes, 
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BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


“T'S WIlLSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. TACK IN THE BOOT 


For each of the statements below, there are three endings. 
Two of these endings are correct. One is incorrect. Cross out 
the incorrect ending. Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 


1. King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy was once called 
a) King of Albania; (b) Emperor of Ethiopia; (c) King 
ole. 

2. Two former Italian colonies in Africa are (a) Eritrea; 
‘b) Italian Somaliland; (c) Rhodesia. 

3. Two islands in the Mediterranean which belong to 
italy are (a) Malta; (b) Sicily; (c) Sardinia. 

4. Two members of the Council of Foreign Ministers are 
a) Vyacheslav Molotov; (b) Ermest Bevin; (c) Winston 
Churchill. 

5. Italy borders on the (a) Red Sea; (b) Adriatic Sea; 
(c) Mediterranean Sea. 


My score 


2. PEACE BY PIECE 


Complete each of the following statements by underlining 
the correct ending. Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 


1. The document signed by both the victorious and de- 
teated nations at the end of a war to specify the terms of 
peace is (a) a treaty; (b) a bill; (c) a salary contract. 

2. The body of men who will draw up the peace terms 
tor Germany and the other nations defeated in World War II 
is called (a) the Council of Foreign Ministers; (b) the 
League of Nations; (c) the United Nations Organization. 

3. Yugoslavia claims the port of (a) Rome; (b) Ben- 
ghazi; (c) Trieste. 

4. One of the nations allied with Germany and defeated 
in World War II was (a) France; (b) Poland; (c) Bulgaria. 

5. The industrial region of Germany sought by France is 

a) the Ruhr; (b) the Alps; (c) the Reichstag. 


My score 


3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line under each question. Score 
5 points each, Total, 20. 


4. BAIZE MAZE 


In the column at left are the names of the foreign min- 
isters of the Big Five nations. In the column at right are 
the countries which they represent. Match them up. Score 
2 points each. Total, 10. 


Georges Bidault 
—___Wang Shih-chieh 
—____Ernest Bevin 

Vyacheslav Molotov 

James F. Byrnes 


(a) China 

(b) Russia 

(c) U. S. 

(d) France 

(e) Great Britain 


My score 


5. DIRECTIONS! 


Show the relationship between each of the two areas 
listed below by indicating the general direction of the first 
area from the second area. Use only the basic directions: 


North, East, South, and West. Score 5 points each. Total, 
40. 


The Black Sea is 
Libya is 
Eritrea is 
Albania is 
. Arabia is 
. Sicily is 
. Turkey is 
. Libya is 


of Turkey. 

of the Mediterranean Sea. 
of Ethiopia. 

of Italy. 

of Egypt. 

of Libya. 

of Greece. 

of Egypt. 
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My score 


6. COURT MARSHALS 


Below is a list of 10 prominent Americans. Check those 
five who are members of the Supreme Court. Score 2 points 
each. Total, 10 


(a) Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (f) Hugo L. Black 

(b) Bing Crosby (g) Bob Feller 

(c) Thomas E. Dewey (h) Harold L. Ickes 

(d) Harold H. Burton (i) William O. Douglas 
(e) Felix Frankfurter (j) Harlan F. Stone 


es. & 


My score 


My total score 
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1. These islands, formerly Italy's, 
are now sought by Greece. 


2. He is king of what Afri- 
can nation conquered by 
Italy in 1936? 


3. These two provinces are part of 


4. »& fertile or green spot in a 
what Italian colony? 


desert is called an 





(5-letter word) 
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STARRED WORDS 


Words starred * in the magazine are 
defined below. 


oscillation (oss-sill-LAY-shun), p. 7. 
Process of moving to and fro like a 
pendulum; swinging. 

mosques (mosks), p. 4. A Moham- 
medan place of worship; a temple. 

minarets (MINN-uh-RETTS), p. 4. 
Slender towers of a mosque. These tow- 
ers have balconies, from which criers 
call Mohammedans to prayer. 

wars of aggression (uh-GREH-shun), 
p 4. A nation which attacks another 
nation starts a war of aggression. The 
attacked nation fights a war of defense. 
When Hitler invaded Poland in 1939, 
he embarked on a war of agression. 
Poland fought a war of defense against 
Germany. 

immobilizing (ih- MOE-bih-lie-zing), 
p. 10. Making an object unable to| 
move; fixing firmly. 

allergie (uh-LERR-jick), p. 10. Sensi- 
tive to certain substances. For exam- 
ple, those who are allergic to pollen 
suffer from hay fever. 

judicial (joo-DISH-uhl), p. 3. Per- 
taining to courts of justice. 

deadlock, p. 6. Complete standstill; 
no progress. Two opposing factions | 
that fail to come to an agreement on a| 
dispute are said to be in a deadlock. 


Nemes and Places in the News 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 
Adewa (AH-doo-wah), p. 4. 





Eritrea (eh-rih-TREE-uh), p. 4. 
Vyacheslav Molotov (vyah-cheh- 


SLAHV MUH-luh-tove), p. 2 


par 


Wang  Shih-chieh (wahng-shuh- 
iyeh), p. 2. 

Dodecanese (doe-DECK-uh-NEES), 
p. 4. 

Tripolitania (TRIP-uh-lih-TAY-nih- 
uh), p. 5. 


Cyrenaica  (sih-ruh-NAY-ih-kuh 
SIGH-ruh-NAY-ih-kuh), p. 5. 
Somaliland (suh-MAH-lih-land) , p. 4. 


or 





Answers to last week’s Match Your Wits 
BEFORE AND AFTER: Em; De; Ent: Tor. 
CONCEALED CITIES: Newark; Orange: Tren- 
ten, Weehawken 

CUT THEM OFF: Clatter: 
Ate; At 

WORD CHANGE: Hard; Road; Load: Coal 

A TON OF WORDS: Tonsils; Stonier; Intoned; 
Cartons; Trenton. 


Rattle; Treat; Rate; 





Solution to last week’s News Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-hag; 4-bay; 7-has; 9-ale; 11-Nehru; 
13-folder; 15-mil; 18-amah; 20-no; 2l-re; 22- 
Urdu; 24-one; 26-candid; 28-scold; 30-Apo; 31- 
lid, 33-syn; 34-ton. 

DOWN: 2-ah; 3-Gandhi; 4-bar; 5-alum; 6-ye; 
8-see; 10-women; 12-hr; 13-faro; 14-la; 16-India; 
17-loud; 23-rd; 25-espy; 26-co; 27-all; 29-con; 
30-as; 32-do. 
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Famous Coaches Agree i 

HOT OATMEAL® 

BEST FOR ATHLETES! 
: ll | 


Herbert O.° Fritz” Crisler, Wn couch, 


University of Michigan, says: “Quaker Oats deserves a 
place on any athlete’s breakfast menu. Authorities agree 
oatmeal is one of our best basic stamina foods.” 


ae 


Cravath, Head Football Coach, University 
Ie of Southern California, says: 
“Quaker Oats is the cereal which I recommend for young 
athletes who want the foods that will help them be stars.” 


Cau S. Head Footbal! Coach, University 
“ae ely, of North Carolina, says: “Do 


you know Quaker Oats is actually a storehouse of food 
elements every athlete needs? Authorities have told me it 
gives moce than 30 needed food elements!” 


al 


Head Football Coach, University 
ugh Deuore, of Notre Dame, says: ‘The lead- 
ership of whole-grain oatmeal among cereals as a stamina- 
energy food is well known. No authority with whom I have 
ever talked, disagreed with this.” 


A, Z 6 : Head Football Coach, University 
Cong * of Tulsa, says: “I am sure it is 


true to say that for future football stars as well as for to- 
day’s great athletes, breakfasts don’t come any finer than 
hot, delicious Quaker Oats.” 








Ad 











“Quaker Oats and Mother's 
Oats Are the Same” 


“How to Play Winning Football” 







- ~ 
RS : By Frits” Crisler 
0 Written by a great coach, it has football funda- 
erode” 4y's §=6mentals and training tips that every star must 
se ot or wom know. Just send us trade-mark from Quaker or 
yee aver, ponowe” Mother's Oats package, plus 5c, and we shall 
° 


mail it te you. 


DEPT. 88, BOX Q, 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY iicaco’ iunois 
Enclosed is Quaker or Mother’s Oats trade-mark and 5c. Please send me 


“Fritz” Crisler’s “How to Play Winning Football.” 
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UCK could tell — without tele- 
[ ison —that Bib was talking 

with Cricket Ryan on the tele- 
phone. 

Cricket was a non-stop talker, and 
Bib’s side of the conversation was 
always a series of half-finished sen- 
tences. 

“He — what?” Bib was saying, as 
Tuck came ir the front door. “You 
mean — yes, but—tell me-— sure, 
we'll — okay. ‘Bye now.” 

She followed Tuck into the liv- 
ing room and flopped on the sofa. 
“Whew!” 

Tuck nodded in sympathy. “I 
know. Cricket! Just give me the gist 
of it.” 

“Well, 
said.” 

Bib spoke slowly, trying to un- 
scramble Cricket’s conversation. 

“She has an out-of-town guest for 
dinner — the son of a friend of her 
mother. He’s on his way back to New 
York. Then, Cricket said something 
about a —a ‘mike artist’ and rattled 
off a list of radio programs.” 

Bib frowned in an effort to deci- 
pher Cricket’s phone gibberish. Sud- 
denly, she sat up with excitement. 
“Gosh, maybe he’s on the radio!” 

“On the other hand, maybe his 
name's Mike Artel or Arbesi or Art- 
ist.” Tuck countered. “The 
Cricket talks —” 

“Anyhow, we'll soon find out,” Bib 
said. “They're stopping by here on 
the way to Cricket’s house. She 
called from the station.” 


here's what I think 


she 


way 


ln a few minutes, the doorbell rang 
and Bib answered. 
Cricket was accompanied by a 


good-looking Loy about Bib’s age. 


Michael Artist, young radio actor. 


“Hiya!” Cricket said, breezing into 
the house. “Bib, this is Mike Artist. 
Mike, Bib — and Tuck Tucker,” she 
added, seeing Tuck in the living 
room. 

Tuck smiled as he shook hands 
with Mike. 

“The story © got from Bib was that 
you were on the radio — a ‘mike art- 
ist,” he said. 

“Well, I do radio work, but I 
wouldn’t rate the compliment of 
‘mike artist.’” Mike laughed. “I just 
happen to have been born Michael 
Artist.” 

“I don’t see why you wouldn't rate 
the compliment,” Cricket put in en- 
thusiastically. “You’ve been on doz- 
ens of radio programs.” 

“Did you say dozens or 
‘Ems?’ ” Mike cracked. 

Cricket smiled and turned to Bib. 

“He's ‘Dickie Duz Em’ in the Duz 
Family commercial. But he’s played 
boy parts in several of the ‘soap 
operas.” 

“Soap oper«s’?” said Bib, puzzled. 
“What in dickens are they?” 

“That's what radio folk call the 
daytime women’s serial shows which 
are sponsored by soap manufactur- 
ers, Mike explained. 

Cricket took up where she had left 
off. 

“Mike plays the part of Ernest 
Eden, the English boy, in Joyce Jor- 
dan,” she told Bib and Tuck breath- 
lessly, “and he’s been in Just Plain 
Bill, Big Sister, and Jones and I. Be- 
sides these, he’s made guest appear- 
ances on the Kate Smith show, Thea- 
ter of Today, and Radio Reader's Di- 
gest. Then, he’s been in the Great 
Novel series, some of the Norman 
Corwin and ‘rch Oboler plays —” 


‘Duz 


“Golly, Mike!” Tuck exclaimed. 
“When do you sleep and eat?” 

“Regularly!” Mike laughed. “You 
see, most of the kid parts in radio 
aren't regular. I just pop in and pop 
out of scripts.” 

“How did you happen to get into 
radio work?” Bib asked. 

“Well, wher I was seven years old, 
I went to a summer camp in New 
York State. The camp owner's sister 
was director of the Professional Chil- 
dren’s School in New York City —” 

“That's the school for kids who 
have parts in plays on Broadway,” 
Cricket put in. “Their class schedules 
are arranged -o that the students are 
free on matinee afternoons.” 

Mike nodded. “I got interested in 
P.C.S. and decided to go there. One 
day, a schoolmate of mine went to 
a try-out for a Broadway play, and 
I tagged along. The director decided 
that I ‘looked the part,’ so he gave it 
to me. 

“It was a play called Love's Old 
Sweet Song, by William Saroyan,” 
Mike explained. “I had a walk-on 
part. I came on stage with a bunch 
of kids and we took part in the ac 
tion, but we didn’t speak any lines. 

“From that play, I went on to 
others. A Columbia Broadcasting 
System director saw me and _ar- 
ranged an audition for radio. Now, 
I've been in radio four years — and 
that’s the story.” 

“Do you still go to Professional 
Children’s School?” Bib wanted to 
know. 

“No, I go to McBurney School.” 

Mike glanced at Tuck. 

“It's on all-boy school. We have 
plenty of sports. I play soccer, basket- 
ball, and baseball on school teams.” 
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“Boy, you must lead a busy life!” 
Tuck said. 

Mike agreed. “I have to make 
every minute count. Once in a while, 
I have to miss a class on account of a 
radio show, but the teachers at Mc- 
Burney are pretty swell about it as 
long as I keey up my grades.” 

“I don’t see how Mike does it!” 
Cricket chimec in. “In 1943 and *44 
he won the gold scholarship medal 
for the highest marks. In 1945, he 
won the silver scholarship for the 
second highest grades.” 


Tuck whistled. “I wish you'd tell 
ne your system!” 

“Would you like to stay in radio 

or go back to the theater?” Bib 
put in. 

“Tl take racio,” Mike replied. “You 
get more of a variety of parts. But my 
ambition is to be a radio sports com- 
mentator. I'd like to write my own 
stuff. English comp is my favorite | 
subject.” 

Bib perked up. “Mine, too. | like 
il my assign. ents in comp.” 

Mike grinned. “So do I — usually. 
But the other day I had a tough num- 
ber. A couple of the fellows and I 


for boy M 
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NIVERSITY SCHOLARSHI 
a 588 CASH AWARDS 

36 CONVENTION TRIPS 













Here’s the biggest news you’ve read in a long time. You 
are eligible to try for these awards in the TWO competitions 
listed below — if you reside in the United States and are 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1, NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION it 2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION 
— 316 awards, including two $5,000 | — 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $3,000 scholarships. In | and two $2,000 scholarships. All 
this, you build a miniature model | you do is make a solid model auto- 
Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- | mobile embodying your own ideas 
nish you. x of motorcar design. 








were late to first class after lunch. | 
We had to write a theme on the sub- | 
iect: Advantages and Disadvantages | 
1 Being Late to Class.” 

“Hey, I could use that for future | 
reference,” Tuck laughed. “How did | 
vou make out?” | 

“Oh, the advantages won in my 
theme,” Mike said. “There was the 
sunshine, fresh air, the trees, and the 
nusic of the carousel in Central Park. 

“The only disadvantage 1 men- 
tioned,” he added with a smile, “was | 
that we'd spent so much time out-of- 
doors that we had only five minutes 
to eat lunch. Personally, I require 
much more time — and that’s why we 
were late!” 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regulations will prevail. Boys 12 
years old, or older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 20 on September 
1, 1945, compete in the Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no dues or entrance fees of 
any kind. Each member shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
membership card and button, and a full set of Guild drawings and in- 
structions. Both competitions close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons of General Motors em- 
ployes. In all cases where the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 


1 
BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD | 





“Which reminds me,” Cricket said, 
were about to be late to dinner. 
We'd better ge’ going, Mike.” 

“It’s nice to have met you,” Mike | 
aid to Bib and Tuck. “Be seein’ you.” | 

“Same here —” Tuck began. 

“Only we'll be listening to you, | 
like,” Bib finished. — Gay HEap | 





This Bib and Tuck story is based 
m an interview with Michael Artist, 
young radio actor on National Broad- 
casting Company and Columbia 
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Broadcasting System programs. 
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YOU CAN WRITE CHINESE 


Written and illustrated by 
KURT WIESE 


Chinese may seem a hopeless mys- 
tery —until you read this fascinating 
book. All ages. $1.50 


THE MULE SKINNERS 


by MYRA REED RICHARDSON 
Illustrated by Louis $. Glanzman 


A boy and his beloved donkey spend 
a rollicking summer trying to get into 


the army. Pre-teen age. $2.00 


BORDER IRON 
by HERBERT BEST 
IIlustrated by Erick Berry 


A boy and an important dog help solve 
a border dispute over iron ore in the 
1750's High school age. $2.00 


NORTH FORK 


by DORIS GATES 
Jacket by Wesley Dennis 


A boy's pride clashes with that of a 
young Indian in a Sierra Nevada lum- 
High school age. $2.00 


WINGS OVER THE DESERT 


by GRAHAM M. DEAN 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 


ber camp 


Thrilling story of the Civil Air Patrol, 
with a cub reporter as hero. 
High school age. $2.00 


AMERICAN EMPEROR 


by ROSE BROWN 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 


How Dom Pedro and his colorful royal 
family introduced democracy to Brazil. 
High school age. $2.50 


Write for 1945-1946 catalog to 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St., N.Y. C. 17 





ON THE LINE 


HAT do you know about football? 
Can you spot a double reverse or 
a mouse trap? Do you know the dif- 


| ference between a split-buck and a half- 


dollar? Or do you go to games just to 
scream your head off? 

The least you can do is learn some- 
thing about the different formations. 

The most famous formations are the 
Notre Dame, the short punt, the double 
wingback, the single wingback, and the 
T Let’s forget about the first three. 
Today everybody seems to be using the 
single wingback or the T 

Take a look at the diagram of the 
single wingback formation. Note the 
fellow farthest to the right, just behind 


A AARAA ff 


a 


Single Wingback Formation 


and outside the right end. He is the 
| wingback — the fellow from whom the 
formation gets its name. 

Now, look at the line. Note that there 
are four men on one side of center 
(black figure) and only two on the 
other. This is called an unbalanced line. 
Also note that the two ends are play- 
|ing out a yard from the middle five 
|men. That’s what the experts mean by 
“split” ends. 

Now, for the T-formation. Look at 
the diagram. What kind of line does it 
have? Right—a balanced line. The 











reed Split, of course. The quarterback 
'plays directly behind the center, the 
| two halfbacks are four yards behind the 
tackles, and the fullback four-and-a- 
half yards behind the center. 
One-two-three-hike! 
— HerMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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THE DOLLY SISTERS 
“A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


The Dolly Sisters is the story of one 
ot the most famous “sister acts” in the 
history of the stage. 

Jenny and Rosie Dolly (Betty Grable 
and June Haver) come to America as 
immigrants from Hungary. They dance 
and sing their way to the top of the 
entertainment world. 

If beautiful costumes and expert 
dancing are all you expect in a motion 
picture, you may be satisfied with The 
Dolly Sisters. Otherwise, you'll resent 
Hollywood’s bad habit of covering up 
a poor story and second-rate acting with 
spectacular showmanship. 


DUFFY’S TAVERN 
MA Paramount Picture 


Ed Gardner's radio fans will enjoy 
his performance as Archie in Duffy's 
Tavern. 

Archie is the well-meaning but un- 
grammatical manager of Duffy’s es- 
tablishment. 

Archie’s heart rules his head in busi- 
ness matters. When Mr. Duffy returns 
from his vacation, Archie’s books do 
not balance. It looks as if Archie will 
spend some time in a jail. 

But several Hollywood stars comes to 
Archie’s rescue with a benefit variety 
show. Among those who perform in Ar- 
chie’s behalf are Bing Crosby, Betty 
Hutton, Paulette Goddard, Alan Ladd, 
Sonny Tufts, and Veronica Lake. 

The film is a hashed-up affair, but 
the hash is well-seasoned 


Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “*“Pride of the Marines. 
¥¥Story of G. I. Joe. “““Captain Eddie. 
“A Bell for Adano. ““The Clock. “In- 
cendiary Blonde. “”“The ‘Southerner. 
“~“Our Vines Have Tender Grapes. 
“Rhapsody in Blue. “First Yank into 
Tokyo. “The Enchanted Forest. 

Comedy: “Duffy’s Tavern. “““Blithe 
Spirit. ““Along Came Jones. “Junior 
Miss. ““Wonder Man. ““Week-End at 
the Waldorf. “Radio Stars on Parade. 

Musical: “The Dolly Sisters. ““State 
Fair. ““Anchors Aweigh. 

Mystery: ““And Then There Were 
None. ““Mildred Pierce. “““The House 
on 92nd Street. “Lady on a Train. 

Western: “Texas Manhunt. “Sunset in 
Eldorado. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 











SHE nanan 


AVE you ever tried playing with 
match boxes? It’s practical, and it’s 
‘un, 

The two miniature desk chests 
shown at right are made of match 
boxes. They’re handy for holding any- 
thing from paper clips to bobby pins. 
And they make mighty cute gifts, too. 
Here’s how: 

1. Glue eight penny match boxes to- 
sether as shown in Fig. 1. Use rubber 
ement from the dime-store, applying it 
to all sides where the boxes join 

2. Remove the inside boxes or 
drawers” and cover them with heavy 
gift-wrapping paper containing a small 
design. (If the paper is so thin that 
printing on the boxes shows through, 
use plain white paper for the first cover- 
ing.) 

3. To cover, cut a paper square 
1” x 4” and lay it on the back (eithe: 
me of the ends from which the drawers 
slide). Allow %” margins to extend on 
all sides. Turn margins in over boxes, 
and paste down. This closes the back 
f the chest. 


4. For the sides (top and bottom), 
cut a paper strip 2%” wide and 13” 
long. Paste around the boxes (begin- 
ning and ending on the bottom), allow- 
ing %” margins to extend over the sides. 
Cut margins to edge of box at each 
corner, and paste to inside of boxes. 

5. Cover the sides of the drawers 
with paper strips (allowing 4” margins 
on top and bottom for turning). Attach 
“knobs” by inserting straight pins 
through smal] beads (heads of pins 
must be larger than holes in beads). 
Bend the pins close to the insides of the 
drawers. 

Figure 2 requires 1] boxes and 
serves as a combination desk chest and 
“what-not” shelf for tiny vases, glass 
animals, or dolls. The upright boxes on 
the sides have their drawers removed. 
They can be used to hold pen staffs, 
pencils, or (a glamorous touch!) arti- 
ficial flowers. 

To cover, use a paper strip 2%” x 18”, 
starting at the bottom and pasting care- 
fully to each “step.” Trim 4” from each 
of the upright side boxes, and cover 
them separately. 

Glue into position (covering three 
drawers of the last “step”— Fig. 2) after 
the rest of the chest is completed. 
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drawers can be pushed out from either 


Knobs are not 


side. — Mary Cooper 
Next week: Birthday party favors. 









































COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


...or don’t feel annoyed... feel refreshed 


Who cares about a minor flop, once the party’s rolling? With fun! And 


Hold everything... Have a Coca-Cola 








Mt ik 


food! And refreshment! A host makes the party when he breaks out the 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. For Have 4a Coke means it’s open house—the good time 


is on. It says We're all friends together; let’s get in the groove. 














You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
"Coke". Both mean the quality prod- 
wet of The Coca-Cola Company 

















To Top It Off 


A farmer was driving past an insane 
asylum with a load of fertilizer. An in- 
mate of the asylum saw him and called, 
“What are you hauling?” 

“Fertilizer,” the farmer replied. : 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
asked the inmate. 

“Put it on strawberries,” answered the 
farmer. 

“You ought to live in here,” the in- 
mate advised him, “we get sugar and 


cream on them. 
Georgia Knickerbocker, Fruitridge School. Sacto, Cai 


Round Trip 


The moron decided to walk home. 

“Why don’t you take the trolley?” 
asked his friend. 

“Because my wife will 
take it back,” he answered. 

Tillie Ann Travis, MeKinley Schoo! 


make me 


Fond du Lac, Wis 
Invitation, Please 


A country boy was visiting the city 
for the first time.. He was with his 
father, who was acting as guide. 

They visited the Empire State Build. 
ing, and as they whizzed passed the 
thirtieth floor. the boy turned to his 
father and asked, “Does God know we're 
coming?” 

Barbara Sheppard White, Training Schooi 
Greenville. N C 
Naturally! 

“How is the milkmaid?” he asked with 
a bow. 

“It isn't made, sir. 
cow. 

Myron Zimanske. Public H. 8 


It comes from a 
Sleepy Eye. Min: 


Surprise 
Mrs. Smith: “Whom are you writing 
to?” 
Bobby: “To myself.” 
Mrs. Smith: “How 
does it say?” 
Bobby: “1 don’t know. I won't get the 


letter until tomorrow.” 
Muriel Mills, Garfield School, Flint, Mic! 


strange! What 


Good Sense 


He: “Doesn't she use a lot ot per 
fume?” 


She: “1 should say so. She’s a regula: 
one hundred per-scented American.” 


Lioyd Hewitt. Aynor (8.C.) Sehox 


Spare That Tree 


[we Boy Scouts were lost in the 
woods. Neither had a compass. 

Finally, one Scout turned to his 
companion and said, “Got a match? | 


wanna blaze a trail back.” 
Heorge Rercovitz, Clark Jr. HLS.. New York, N. ¥ 


A Dirge 


A stuttering seaman rushed up to the 
Captain and said, “P-P-P-lease, sir . . .” 
But though he struggled hard, he could 
not utter the rest of his sentence. 

“Well, if you can’t say it, sing it,” 
said the Captain. 

So the seaman sang: 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind, 
The first mate’s fallen overboard 


And is half a mile behind.” 


Pauline Horton, Montrose (Mich.) H. 8 


Gone with the Wind 


I took Ruth for a ride in my new 
motor Car, 

And we rode along happily. 

I took a bump at 55, 

And rode on Ruthlessly. 


Margie Welling, Wilson Jr. H. 8., Charleston, W Va 


Railroad Far(c)e 


Man to Station Agent: “When does 
the next Westbound train arrive? 

Agent: “3 p.m.” 

Man: “When will the next train be 
going East?” 

Agent: “4 p.m.” 

Man: “What about the 
North?” 

Agent: “It arrives at 6 p.m.” 

Man: “When does the next South- 
bound train arrive?” 

Agent: “That left two hours ago.” 

Man: “Well, I guess it’s safe to cross 


the tracks now.” 
Bill Meissinger. Woodrow Wilson Jr. H.8 


train going 


Tulsa. Okla 


Potato Bug 


An Idaho potato married an lowa 
potato. They had a little sweet potato. 

The sweet potato grew up and de 
cided to get married. 

“Whom do you plan to marry?” asked 
the mother. 

“Lowell Thomas.’ 

“I forbid you to marry him,” said 


the mother. “He’s just a commontater.” 
Don Erickson, Enos School, Springfield. 1 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS 
QUIZ ANSWERS 


(Pictures appear on front cover) 


No. 1. This is a horsepower saving de- 
vice. To make things easier for horses pull- 
ing horse cars in hilly Denver, Colorado, 
this stall-on-wheels was rigged up to give 
the horses a ride down hill. Thus, the 
horses were rested and freshened up for 
pulling up the next hill. Uphill, their car- 
riage was hauled as a trailer. 

No. 2. This is a pneumatic mail box. A 
lamp post was erected on 14th Street, New 
York City, in 1867, where letters deposited 
fell mto a small carriage operating in a 
pneumatic tube. The device was set up as 
a model at a fair. It made four collections 
every minute, 240 an hour. 

No. 3. This is a line inspection car. Con- 
structed in 1876 by Jay Noble, St. Louis, 
Mo., this steam-car was used by railway 
division superintendents, road masters, and 
others whose duties required them to make 
frequent inspection of railroad lines. 


(Pictures on the front cover are from the 
Schoenfeld Collection) 





Objective 


Teacher: “Why do you object to war?” 
Frank: “Because it makes so much 
history.” 


Helena Mehihorn, Brunswick (Me.) 8.8 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Sally 
Viola, Center Grammar School, Milford, 
Conn. 


Diner: “Two eggs, please. Don’t fry 
them a minute after the white is cooked. 
Don’t turn them over. Not too much 
salt, and no pepper.” 

Waitress: “Yes, sir.” 

Diner: “Well, what are you waiting 
for?” 

Waitress: “The hen’s name is Mary. 
Is that all right. sir?” 

ay 





















































How're you domy? 
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fee HORLICK’S 
ACROSS iinid If you haven’t discovered what per- 
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AA « ” i 

GZ Seaport in northeast Italy. a ee ican aie on 
: . Egyptian sun god. the field or in the stands—then try 
QL . Large diving bird. them now. In Horlick’s you get a de- 
GO . Country in S. Europe shaped like a licious confection plus the concen- 
boot. trated nourishment and food energy 
10. Seventh tone of musical scale. — of full cream milk and malted cereals, 
You answer the doorbell at home and_ 12. Large tailless, long-armed monkey. — ee 

a young man asks to see your sister, 13. A wager. J etapa tape) soimy Sees 





milks with you ... eating ’em like 











Jane. Do you: 14. To accomplish. = candy ... when you have Horlick’s 
A. Ask him in, invite him to be 15. Short for Abraham. Tablets. Try both chocolate* and 
seated, and go to tell Jane? 18. Prefix meaning again. natural flavors. 
B. Close the door and leave him 19. Former Italian colony in North Africa. The 10¢ and 25¢ Sizes fit pocket 
standing outside while you find Jane? 20. The time between noon and midnight. meg — - ase size 1s 
C. Ask him in and have a long chat 21. Abbrev. for mile. 6 ee ee ae ee 
with him without telling Jane she ha 22. Mistake. ; 
a caller? . ‘ 23. —- showing place, time occu- = a gegen a 
"4994109 81 P pied. : ; Malted Milk powder. They're 
—___—_— 24. Home of a wild animal. fen to echo end te ence, Gat 
Chain Gang 25. That is (abbrev.). @ package at your drug store 


Word chains are formed by taking the 27. Stuffed into the mouth to silence one. 


last two letters of a word —lay, for ex- 28. A theory, system, or practice. _ ? 
ample — and making them the first two 29. Particle which expresses inclusion. 


letters of the next word—such as aye. 30. Tiny island in Bay of Naples. 


You could go from aye to yes, and so on. 32. Commonest metal. MA LTED MILK TABLETS 
Here are the definitions of four three- 54. Indefinite article meaning one. *Checelate Raver swostened 
letter words. See if you can make a word 35. Making amends. ae ee eR Re 
chain. ~~ - — 
, a 66 9 
1. Less than two | DOWN [STAMP FINDER’’! 
4 


3. A female sheep FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 






. Province of Libya. 


t for big new fet uatrated. 


1 
4. To be married 2. In proportion to something else. cuit stamps and the Countries come 
Now, try making a chain of four four- 3. Oldtime measure equaling 45 inches. stam, from Eayol, New undiand, Pat 
letter words. 4. Bean widely grown in China. Sear pee «AN eREE te 
1. A narrow, woven ribbon of cot- 5. In the direction of. thostrated bargain lst included 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





ton or linen 6. Ambitious, imaginative, hard-working. ——- -- 
2. A fruit 11. Separate thing or article. | $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 

. extent of a flat surface of 2 es =! 
3. The 12. In the Year of Our Lord » FOR ONLY 10c! 
ground 15. In bed. 500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
4. You hear with these 16. A cow-shed from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
“ a Rate we Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
Answers to last week’s puzzle on p. 13. 17. To be paid in return for work. countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
tite % “ 7 = od r Tic stamps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 
1 21. The Three Wise Men. in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 


LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS. 


26. Square of any size of printer's type. | sple!, Price only 10c to serious approval applicants 















ALSO FIGHTING a 28. aca” ater JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, N. Y. 
RN 9 Free Stamp Magazine, | 30). Sound made by doves. os rer eee 
\ 4 ary pes 20 differen? | 3). Girl’s name. aM, s 







Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A | 33. Route (abbrev.). 


te. | - - 
S P| Real Ba 5c with a 
ae, ths lh gy oe Stamp Ce. Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in 
— Dept. 7 


, Little Rock, Ark. pupils edition next week. 





Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 4 
Pins, 3 up. Write today for free catalog Vv, 
Dept. P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. | 
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vain BOXING... 
Then and Kew 


LTHOUGH boxing goes back to 900 B. C., it took over 2770 years for 
boxing gloves to be invented. The last bare-knuckle bout for the 
heavyweight title took place in 1889, between the great John L. Sullivan 
and Jake Kilrain. Since then the world has had 16 heavyweight cham- 
pions—and 12 have been Americans! Our boxers have had that extra 
“something” that makes a champion! 


That extra ‘something’ is what makes Planters Peanuts the “champion” 
energy food. They hold the world’s title for flavor, and they have won the 
decision every time for energy! If you want something really good to eat 
that is also good for you, ask for Planters—a big bagful of fresh, crisp, 
vitamin-rich salted peanuts for 5c! And be sure to try the new Planters 
Mixed Nuts — salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts — available 
either in vacuum-sealed glass jars or in handy 10c bags! 




















A seat in the gallery of 


Cengress! 


ONGRESS AT WORK 


1945 Edition 


Would your pupils give ten cents 
for a better understanding of our 
national government than most peo- 
ple gain in a lifetime? Who wouldn't! 

Congress at Work is specially pre- 
that for 
Actually, it is better than a seat in 


pared to do just them. 
the gallery, for it takes them behind 
the scenes, showing them how Con- 
gress really gets its work done. It 
gives them a play-by-play description 
of how “laws of the land” get that 
way. It takes them into the important 
committee rooms — discusses the 
weaknesses and the strength of the 
system — clarifies once and for all the 
different jobs of Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the President, the Speaker, 
majority leaders, 


minority whips, 


etc. — explains the uses of Gerry- 


mandering, filibusters, riders — and a 
hundred other things every high 
school student should know about 
the greatest legislative body in the 


world. It is all done with highly in- 
teresting text, diagrams, and on-the- 
spot photographs in a handsome 48 
page booklet in two colors. 

Priced at a minimum: Ten or 
more, 10c each. Single copy, 15c. 
Order for the class now! ( Available 
October 15th.) 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me 





copies of Congress at Work 
I enclose [1] Check [1] Money Order 
for $ 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE 





STATE 














Off the Press 


Vocational Guidance Research has 
prepared an extremely well-arranged 
and comprehensive survey of postwar 
job opportunities under the title 500 
Postwar Jobs for Men. Complete infor- 
mation is given on earnings and oppor- 
tunities, job requirements, where to 
apply, etc. A special index aids in the 
selection of a job according to interests 


and ability. This book is strongly 
recommended to vocational advisors 
and school librarians. (Doubleday, 
Doran, 1945, $2.50.) 

. * * 


Here's How It’s Done, by Florence 
B. Widutis, is a lively and informative 
guide to methods which have been used 
successfully to stimulate the interest of 
Americans in national and international 
problems. While designed more par- 
ticularly for community work, this book- 
let will also be found useful in the 
classroom. It includes a directory of 
organizations which provide materials 
and speakers in the field of popular 
education. (Postwar Information Ex- 
change, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 
N. Y., $1.00.) 

x * * 

Students of any nation’s civilization 
and culture may learn much from its 
folk wisdom and lore. R. J. Marketos 
has compiled a collection of proverbs 
garnered from all periods of Greek his- 
tory which social studies teachers will 
find useful for optional reading assign- 
ments, and in which English teachers 
may discover provocative theme sub- 
jects and pithy phrases. The illustra- 
tions by John Vassos are particularly 


attractive. (New World Publishers, 
N. Y., 1945, $3.00.) 
* * * 


Two recent additions to the Cam- 
bridge University Press’ “British Survey 
Handbooks” are No, 4, Hungary, and 
No. 5, Denmark. Although of pocket 
size, and thoroughly readable, the 
volumes in this series give a remark- 
ably full picture of each nation’s his- 
tory, geography, economy, and general 
way of life. Each includes a map of 
principal railways, towns and districts. 
Earlier volumes dealt with 
(No. 1), Romania (No. 2) 
(No. 3). 


each. ) 


Belgium 
_ and Greece 


(Macmillan, N. Y., $1.00 


x * * 

Students who enjoy brightly colored 
“comic strip” booklets should write to 
the General Electric Co., 1 River Road, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for Adventures in 
Electricity, which explains the elemen- 
tary principles of the science in lively 
narrative style: 


WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 
This large map depicting the outstanding 


items of the week features the 
modern visual-cid method of teaching 
lt holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


news 


current events. 


Thousands of schools and colleges hove 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 



























UNITED AIR LINES OFFERS 
Free Recorded 
Programs on 
Air Transportation 


Through UNITED AIR 
LINES, the U. S. Office of 
Education has available on 
o FREE LOAN BASIS oa se- 
ries of 9 recorded pro- 
grams on AIR TRANSPORTATION. 
Each 912 minute program, recorded 
ot 331/3 R.P.M. is serviced with 
complete teacher's material and pic- 
torial sheets for students. 


SUBJECTS INCLUDE: NAVIGATION, 
METEOROLOGY, AIRPORTS AND AIR- 
WAYS, RESEARCH ENGINEERING, 
GLOBAL CONCEPTS, ETC. Useful in 
high school and college science, social 
studies and aeronautics classes. 

MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMA- 


TION AND SAMPLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHER SHEETS AND SCRIPTS. 





—_—— ee ee ee 
UNITED AIR LINES, 
Schoo! & College Service, Dept. S-1 
Continental tilinois Bank Bidg. 
231 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago 4, tli 
Please send informati about recordings on 
AIR TRANSPORTATION together with sample 
student and teacher sheets and «cripts 
Name. .cecese eee ee eee eeenee Date. ..cceceees 
Street . Pee eee ee ee eee eee eee 
City. .cseceescceserss Zone. .... State. cesses 














IS HE REALLY SLOW? 


Surveys show that many children 

are handicapped in their schoolwork 

by improper diets 

It has been amply demonstrated 
that children deprived of proper 
food, haphazardly, 
sent off to school with little or no 


children fed 


breakfast, cannot learn as fast, or 
retain what they learn as well, as 
children whose diets are good. 
Yet survey after survey shows 
that all these things which should 


never happen do happen in many 
American homes. 

Obviously, there is no single 
answer to the problem of better 
nutrition in America, but authori- 
ties agree that part of the answer 
is nutrition education. 

Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 
children . . . materials which will 
be based on the latest authorita- 


tive information and _ perfected 


with the help of a committee of 
educators. 

These materials are soon to be 
tested with the cooperation of 
number of rural, suburban and 
city schools. 

The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages i: 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Fiours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 


yw, some ked, frozen 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
bbage or salad greens 


A! least one serving a day 


more servings a doy 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 


frozen of canned. Two or 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS. fluid, evaporated 
or dred milk. One quart 
or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS.. o1 dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
natural whole-grain or 

enriched gr restored Three 

or more servings a doy. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use fo 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplie 
permit 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


Messages of Congratulation 
On Scholastic’s 25th Anniversary 





JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Congratulations and all good wishes to Scholastic Magu- 
zines on their 25th Anniversary! During peace and war, good 
times and bad, your magazines have brought their many 
readers carefully prepared and stimulating analyses of cur- 
ent problems and of contemporary trends in America and 
the world. They have helped tremendously to vitalize school 
urricula and to make the present generation of American 
vouth the best informed and most civic-minded of our entire 
history. Your past record assures a future in which the 
Scholastic publications will continue to expand their invalu- 
ible services to all schools throughout the country. 


F. L. SCHLAGLE 


Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas; 
President, National Education Association 


On the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of Scholastic 
Magazine, | wish to offer my congratulations. It has been a 
pleasure to observe the progress of your magazines. I have 
watched their development to their prominent position in 
\merican education with a great deal of interest. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I congratulate Scholastic on the accomplishments of these 


twenty-five years and extend best wishes for the continuance 
f your service to the schools for many generations to come. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 
Commissioner of Education, New York State; 
President-elect, University of Illinois 


Your quarter-century of work deserves in my opinion the 
ipproval of all sincere educators and liberal minds. 


> 
VAL SEQORD 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 


OCTOBER 22, 1945 
VOLUME /7, NUMBER 6 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


Pres., Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc.; 


§ 1945 Former President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
1 


Congratulations on your twenty-fifth anniversary! In so 


Ciecemanmteying, my thought goes beyond your editorial staff to in- 


clude the publisher and those who, financing your publica- 
tion, have enabled you to pursue an unprejudiced, unbiased, 
international perspective through the years. May it guide you 
equally well in the difficult days through which we must 
pursue peace. . . . Only if our students in high school provide 
a liaison between yesterday and tomorrow, a basis of under- 
standing between their parents and their new world, can 
we achieve a united, democratic and prosperous country. 
Lacking that, all humanity’s dream of a better, peaceful 
world will fail. Now is the time to pull off our coats and get 
at it. You have my assurance that the motion picture will 
play its part. 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, The Studebaker Corporation 
Chairman, Committe for Economic Development 


in its twenty-five years of existence Scholastic Magazine 
has won a unique place for itself. Mr. Robinson and his asso- 
ciates have my congratulations and best wishes for continued 
and mounting success. 


HARRY M. CHASE 


Chancellor, New York University 


Since its beginnings in Pittsburgh a quarter of a century 
ago Scholastic Magazine has been of immeasurable value in 
emphasizing the benefits of continued education to the youth 
of America. . . . No small share of the credit for: the faith of 
American youth in higher education belongs to you. My 
sincere congratulations! 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association 


Heartiest congratulations on Scholastic’s 25th anniversary. 
I am especially interested because our NEA Journal is also 
just closing its 25th year. Both are part of the intellectual 
awakening which is sweeping through the schools — an awak- 
ening which has only begun. Scholastic has carried forward 
the torch with a mighty hand. More power to you. The need 
of our times is for intelligence and ever more intelligence. . . . 
Every good wish for your next twenty-five years 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


Congratulations! It is a matter of no little distinction to 
have served for a quarter of a century the needs of young 
people whose horizon is being continuously broadened to 
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include world-wide affairs. The adaptation 
of news and its interpretation at various 
school levels helps teachers vitalize the day- 
by-day study of current social, economic, 
and political problems. Maurice R. Robin- 
son as publisher and founder of Scholastic 
Magazines has contributed greatly to the 
development of this service. 


FRANK CODY 


Former Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Mich 


Good going! You have done a great 
work with youth over this critical quarter 
century 


1. M. BROCK 


Principal, Arthur Hill High School. 
Saginaw, Michigan 


For many years now, I have known 
Scholastic Magazines and the men and 
women who publish them. I consider both 
to be among the most valuable and versa- 
tile friends of secondary youth in America. 


MARY G. KELTY 


The National Council for the 
Social Studies 


President, 


Congratulations trom the National 
Council for the Social Studies to Scholastic 
Magazines on having rounded: out twenty- 
five years of service to the students of 
America. During those years your publi- 
cations have carried on an enlightened 
and persistent campaign to improve the 
levels of citizenship, have shared the bur- 
den of developing good reading habits, 
and have included in your purview the 
whole range of social education. May our 
efforts complement one another during the 
next twentv-five momentous vears! 


PAUL SEEHAUSEN 


General Chairman for the Social Studies 
Indiana State Department of Education 


Heartiest congratulations on your quarter 
of a century of unique and eminent service 
in the field of education. During these 
twenty-five years your publications have 
interpreted contemporary affairs, have ex- 
pounded better citizenship, and pointed 
ways to more democratic living. You have 
imparted a wealth of interesting and help- 
ful information from the fields of literature 
and social science 


BRUCE BLIVEN 
President and Editor, The New Republic 


Hearty congratulations on Scholastic’s 
twenty-fifth birthday! I can think of few, 
if any, more important jobs than the one 
on which you are engaged, helping the 
rising generation to orient itself better in 
this troubling and, indeed, terrifying mod- 
ern world 

If we have learned anything in recent 
years, it is that nations are capable of sink- 
ing to almost any depths and, conversely, 
rising to almost any heights, according to 
the ideas which are put into the heads of 
their individual vitizvens It is not mere 
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coincidence that the Axis nations are the 
very ones where their rulers have kept 
from the common citizens exactly the sort 
of material found in Scholastic. On you 
and people like you depends a goodly 
share of the responsibility for keeping 
America, the most powerful nation on 
earth, on the right course during the stormy 
years ahead. 


HARLAN LOGAN 


Editor and General Manager, 
Look Magazine 


Although I have watched Scholastic’s 
progress almost from its first issue, it is 
difficult for me to believe that the maga- 
zine has reached its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. Through the years, your organization 
has kept its youthful, fresh approach. 
You have done an excellent job with all 
your magazines and have been, I know, a 
genuinely constructive influence on Amer- 
ica’s schools and school-children. Congratu- 
lations and the best of luck for another 
twenty-five years. 


KENT COOPER 
General Manager, The Associated Press 


Congratulations and best wishes. As a 
newspaperman, I know the importance of 
keeping our citizens — and the citizens of 
the world — alert to what goes on around 
the earth. And I know of no better place 
to begin this training in alertness than in 
the schools. Scholastic is rendering a splen- 
did service. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Poet and Author; Professor of English, 
Bowdoin College 


Congratulations! You have done a superb 
thing in making literature and events alive 
to the young men and women who will 
take history and literature over tomorrow. 
You have done well by America. More 
power to you for the next twenty-five years! 


WALTER C. LANGSAM 
Historian; President, 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College 


Congratulations on a difficult task well 
done during this critical past quarter cen- 
tury in our history. Scholastic Magazines 
have successfully clung to stable values in 
a period of general instability. In so doing, 
you have earned the gratitude of all who 
are interested in the building of better 
American citizens in a better world 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


Poet and Poetry Editor, 
Saturday Review of Literature 


Long may Scholastic and the younger 
members of its family continue to instruct 
and entertain the youth of the nation. You 
are a splendid influence. You acquaint 
young people with the truth about the 
world’s news, with the ideals of our coun- 
try, and you inspire them to make it a 
better country It is a great thing to know 
that in this crucial time for the whole world 


you are instructing and advising the young 
people of America. I always find vital ma- 
terial in Scholastic and like to have it on 
hand. Congratulations! 


CASS CANFIELD 


Chairman of the Board, 
Harper and Brothers 


To achieve accuracy, fairness, and clarity. 
and at the same time produce publications 
with a high degree of reader interest is a 
remarkable editorial achivement. In my 
opinion the Scholastic Magazines have done 
just that and are to be congratulated for 
their service to American free education 
on their 25th Anniversary. 


WILLIAM FREW 


President, Board of Trustees, 
The Carnegie Institute 


I wish to congratulate you for the splen- 
did work you have done and the fine pub- 
lications you put forth. Of course, I am 
more familiar with that phase of your 
activity which consists of the exhibition of 
artistic work done by the students of vari- 
ous schools throughout the country which 
is held annually here in our galleries and 
which is a source of amazement and 
pleasure to the thousands who see it. 


CARROLL R. REED 
First Assistant Superintendent, 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


Scholastic Magazine has made a very 
significant contribution to the teaching of 
citizenship in the schools of America. The 
instructional material which you have 
brought to the schools has been vitally in- 
teresting and skillfully and fairly presented 
I am certain that thousands of American 
children are more intelligent citizens be 
cause of the influence of Scholastic. 


CORNELIUS D. SCULLY 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Permit me to extend my sincerest con- 
gratulations on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of your influential publi- 
cation! Particularly I congratulate the Pub- 
lisher and Founder, Maurice R. Robinson 
who, in October, 1920, here in Pittsburgh 
launched this unique editorial undertaking 
It has been my pleasure over the years to 
be personally acquainted with the great 
work your magazines accomplish. May 
your influence accumulate and your exer- 
tions for the common good of our children 
continue! 


ROY A. PRICE 


Professor of Education, 
Syracuse University 


Congratulations to Scholastic Magazine 
on its twenty-five years of outstanding edv- 
cational achievement. There can be no 
educational goal of greater significance in 
these critical years than the creation of 
contemporary awareness among our young 
citizens in a democricy. Scholastic Maga- 
zine, through the off -rts of Mr Robinson. 








its publisher, and Mr. Gouid, its editor, 
has contributed greatly to that goal. 


BEN D. WOOD 


Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational 
Research, Columbia University 


Hearty congratulations and best wishes 
for another quarter century of significant 
service to American education. 


WILLIAM G. AVIRETT 


Education Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune 


May I send you the warmest congratu- 
lations of the New York Herald Tribune 
on your Silver Anniversary? Winning the 
war was the first half of the national job, 
in which American education played a 
great part. In the second half it will have 
a far greater role, and your own share in 
that undertaking should be one of increas- 
ing service and opportunity. 


SYLVIA MEYER 


Chairman, English Department, Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Congratulations to Scholastic, its staft, 
and the thousands of fortunate readers who 
are stimulated by it to think and to act. 
Personally I could not and would not teach 
school without it — without its comprehen- 
sive program and liberal point of view. 


LYMAN BRYSON 


Director of Education, Columbia Broad- 
casting System 


Here is the expression of my earnest 
hope that your next twenty-five years can 
be as useful to secondary education as your 
first quarter century. 


HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of English, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


You and your associates have accom- 
plished what many teachers considered im- 
possible. You have developed magazines 
that have won and held the interest of 
students and teachers throughout the na- 
tion. Scholastic has helped American youth 
to think clearly, to read understandingly, to 
act wisely, and to write effectively. 


EARL A. DIMMICK 


Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


During the past twenty-five years, the 
development of Scholastic Magazines has 
been one of the finest contributions which 
publishers have made to creative educa- 
tion. The annual Scholastic Awards to stu- 
dents for meritorious craftsmanship and 
originality in the arts and letters have 
served as worthwhile and immediate goals 
in these fields of endeavor. Experience has 
shown that both the students and the 
teachers who engage in these creative 
e1 terprises have been stimulated to higher 
levels of achievement. I especially compli- 
ment Scholastic for its presentation each 
week of timely domestic and foreign topics 


in a terse but simple style and tor its sane 
treatment of the problems of youth 
throughout the years. These materials have 
enabled teachers to vitalize the work of the 
classroom, Too, I recall with pleasure the 
special edition of Scholastic in 1935, en- 
titled the 300th Anniversary of High School 
Education in America, and the several 
Scholastic Exhibits in the art gallery of our 
own Carnegie Institute. The Pittsburgh 
Public Schools salute your own meritorious 
record. 


J. GRACE WALKER 


English Chairman, J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ill. 


Congratulations on your twenty-five years 
of service to the lively, young American 
mind. There is a great need for such a pub- 
lication as Scholastic, prepared especially 
for use by schools, and you have met it 
admirably. 


DOROTH CANFIELD FISHER 


Novelist 


All my admiring congratulations on the 
twenty-five years during which it has given 
me such deep satisfaction that our Amer- 
ican young folks are so widely reached by 
your liberal, enlightened, and civilized mag- 
azine. 


GRACE H. EDGAR 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill 


I wish to extend my congratulations to 
Scholastic Magazine upon twenty-five years 
of consistent devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples, and for its useful, intelligent service 
to students and teachers. 


ABRAHAM H. LASS 


Editor, High Points, New York City Board 
of Education 


All of us whose job it i. to give substance 
and reality to education are grateful for all 
that Scholastic has contributed to making 
education real and vital. Your sensitivity to 
the needs and problems of youth and its 
teachers, your skill and resourcefulness in 
providing live and relevant materials, the 
sprightliness and vigor of your treatment of 
these materials, your courage and honesty 
in dealing with basic American problems — 
these are the things that pupils and teach- 
ers have looked for and found in the pages 
of Scholastic these past 25 years. In the 
critical days ahead, we feel sure that you 
will continue the splendid traditions you 
have so successfully pursued. 


GEORGE H. HENRY 
Principal, Dover High School, Dover, 
Delaware 


I have watched Scholastic grow over a 
long period of years, having used it in my 
classes since the first year of my teaching, 
twenty years ago. It fills a very definite 
need for the general high school pupil with 
its two departments on language and social 
studies. One of the great evidences of its 
appeal to young people is the selection of 
its short stories that have been “re-discov- 
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ered” by Scholastic tor millions of high 
school pupils. Its annual prizes for student 
creative work are a very real contribution 
to education in the United States. 


JOHN E. WADE 


Superintendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 


On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Scholastic Magazines, we of 
the New York City schools extend to you 
our congratulations for the service your 
publications have rendered to the youth of 
America. By presenting the best in moder 
literature, by providing training in clear 
thinking on current social, economic, and 
governmental problems, by fostering skill 
in self expression, Scholastic has made a 
valuable contribution to the educational 
and civic competence of our young people. 


HAROLD U. FAULKNER 


Professor of History, Smith College 


Congratulations on your 25th Anniver- 
sary. You have done a splendid pioneering 
job in an extremely important field of edu- 
cation. The result has been excellent. Best 
wishes for an even greater success during 
the next 25 years. 


HUGHES MEARNS 


Chairman, Department of Creative Educa- 
tion, New York University 


From almost the first issue { have 
watched the upward growth of Scholastic 
and I congratulate it now on its 25th anni- 
versary because its founder, Maurice R 
Robinson, and its editors have always heen 
aware of the unsatisfied publication needs 
of youth. 

In place of the futile adult magazines the 
editors furnished a classroom periodical 
prepared wholly for youth by men and 
women who knew the higher level of yout. 
interests in world-wide events, social trends, 
and in the literary and scientifi~ a: hieve- 
ments of the contemporary scene. You were 
the type of editors who had the courage 
and the good sense to present ~ another 
strong youth interest — that clash of oppos 
ing theories and practices out of which 
youth’s future was inevitably to be fash- 
ioned. 

You had my own earnest beliet in the 
untouched possibilities of youth in the re- 
gion of the arts. A superior literary crafts- 
manship was already appearing, but it was 
unheralded except by the few believers 
here and there. You were ready with plans 
to give those superior young writers wider 
recognition in the pages of this new maga- 
zine. All that was needed was your gener- 
ous invitation and the hidden treasure of 
fresh, individualist artistry seemed to spring 
up everywhere. Later Scholastic opened up 
the same opportunity for national recogni- 
tion to the graphic artists. The rest is 
history, a new young America finding sym- 
pathetic and understanding leadership. 

This early alignment with creative edu- 
cation represents Scholastic’s unique 
achievement, for it was not only the first 
school magazine really to understand the 


(Concluded on page 7-T) 
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50 REVIEW QUESTIONS 
TO SUPPLEMENT CQ-p. 20 


This is our first short-answer review quiz of the semester. 
It is based on material published in the September 17 to 
October 22 issues of Junior Scholastic. You may use the 50 
questions which follow as part of the regular CQ, or as a 
separate exercise. If used as part of the Citizenship Quiz, 
score one point each and add to the 50 points credited for a 
perfect CQ Review Quiz score. Answers and dates of issues 
are given in parentheses. 


15 QUESTIONS ON THEME ARTICLES 


1. Who is Emperor of Japan? (Hirohito; $/17.) 
2. Who is Supreme Commander for the Allies in Japan? 
(General Douglas MacArthur; $/17.) 

3. Who is the head of the Chinese National Government? 
(Chiang Kai-shek; $/24.) 

4. Who is the leader of the Chinese Communists? (Mao 
Tse-tung; $/24.) 

5. What great leader, called the George Washington of 
China, led the revolution to make China a republic? (Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen; $/24.) 

6. What is the world’s largest empire? (British Empire; 
O/1.) 

7. What important island-city off the coast of China be- 
longs to Great Britain? (Hong Kong; O/1.) 

8. Who is the British Viceroy of India? (Viscount Wavell; 
0/8.) 

9. What are the two principal religions of India? (Moham- 
medanism and Hinduism; 0/8.) 


10. What is meant by a caste in India? (A class of so- . 


ciety; 0/8.) 

11. What name is given to the 49,000,000 Hindus who 
do not belong to a caste? (Outcastes or Untouchables; 0/8.) 

12. Name three Indian leaders who are working for In- 
dia’s independence from Great Britain. (Mohandas Gandhi; 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru; Maulana Azad, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah; O/8.) 

13. Name three of the four African colonies owned by 
Italy at the outbreak of World War II. (Eritrea, Italian 
Somaliland, Libya, Ethiopia; 0/15.) 

14. What nation owns Indo-China? (France; 0/22.) 

15. What nation’s troops have occupied northern Indo- 
China? (China; 0/22.) 


10 QUESTIONS ON THE NEWS ROUNDUP 


1. Who is Prime Minister of Great Britain? (Clement R. 
Attlee; S/17.) 

2. What is meant by reconversion? (Process of changing 
from wartime to peacetime production; $/24.) 

3. What two Senators proposed the Full Employment 
Bill? (Senators Murray and Wagner; O/1.) 

4. What Mid-Western U. S. city is the center of the auto- 
motive industry? (Detroit; 0/8.) 

5. What is a strike? (Work stoppage by labor in order 
to win higher wages and shorter hours; 0/8.) 

6. What is a lock-out? (Shutting of factories by manage- 
ment which keeps workers from their jobs; O/8.) 

7. Who is Secretary of Labor? (Lewis B. Schwellenbach; 
0/8.) 

8. What five nations are reptesented in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers? (U. S., Great Britain, Russia, China, 
France; O/15.) 

9. What four Allied nations are occupying Germany? 
(U. S., Great Britain, Russia, France; O/22. 
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10. Who commands the U. S. zone of occupation in 
Germany? (General Eisenhower; 0/22. ) 


5 QUESTIONS ON BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 


1. How many countries are members of the United Na- 
tions? (51; §/17.) 

2. Which of the United Nations did not sign the Charter 
at San Francisco? (Poland; $/17.) 

3. What five nations will be permanent members of the 
Security Council? (U. S., Great Britain, Russia, France. 
and China; $/24.) 

4. How many votes does each United Nation have in the 
General Assembly? (One; $/24.) 

5. What former U. S. Secretary of State is our chiet dele- 
gate to the United Nations Organization? (Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr.; $/24.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON MAP STUDY 


1. What is the northernmost territory of China called? 
(Manchuria; §/24.) 

2. Name two of the four countries that border on Burma. 
(India, China, Thailand, French Indo-China; O/1.) 

3. On what sea is Libya located? ( Mediterranean; O/15.) 

4. What independent African nation was once called 
Abyssinia? (Ethiopia; O/15.) (Turn to page 5-T) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 
Review Quiz 
1. MAP TAP: a; c; b; a; a. 
2 D’YE KEN THESE MEN? i; d; f; g; b; a; j; c; h; e 
3. FILL THE BILL: 1-General Assembly; 2-Shinto; 3-Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, India, United Kingdom, Union of South Africa; 4-President; 
5-atom 


Current Issue Quiz 
1. FRENCH INDO-CHINA: c; a: a; a; b; b; a; c. 
2. OCCUPATION: 1-Eisenhower; 2-Patton; 3-Truscott; 
5-Hogner. 
3. DUST IT OFF!: oc; b. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 26 
ACROSS: 1-Laos; 5-endo; 6-Indo-China; 11-Nias; 12-La; 14-Saigon; 15-ill; 
16-til; 17-eel; 18-Ab; 19-valid; 2l-go; 22-Bey; 24-art; 25-ore;: 26-gastro; 
29-R, L.; 3-Erin; 31-Annamites; 34-fine: 35-fete. 
DOWN: 1 lei; 2-anneal; 3-odd; 4-Soong; 7-CIO; 8-Hanoi; 9-is; 10-allegro; 
syatt, 14-Siberia; 15-i.e.; 16-Tabor; 20-Angra; 23-ve; 24-ardent; 27-aim; 
if 


4-Bavaria; 


f; 30-en; 32-tie; 33-see. 
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